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CHAPTER V. REMORSE, 


IN spite of Anderson’s warnings and the 
entreaties of his wife, Mr. Northcott would 
not rest until a message had been sent to 
Mr. Vaile, the solicitor. Before he slept 
that night he signed a codicil to his will 

Having disinherited Clement, the patient 
became more restful, although his condition 
was still so critical that no one was allowed 
in his room except Mrs. Northcott and 
Maud. Bat by Friday he had become so 
much worse that the Rector was summoned 
to his bedside. 

It was a point in Clement’s favour that 
he stood in such high favour with Mr. and 
Mrs. Butterworth at the Rictory; and, 
whether it was for Clement’s temporal or 
his father’s spiritual welfare, or both, 
Mr. Butterworth at once set to work to 
procure a reversal of recent events —a 
reversal, not of Mr. Northcott’s opinion 
concerning his son, but of the sentence 
which he had so hastily pronounced and 
executed, 

Clement had taken up his quarters at 
the “Black Ball” Hotel, near the Railway 
Station, Every morning and evening he 
called to enquire after his father; but, 
although on more than one occasion he saw 
Mrs. Northcott and the girls, he never 
condescended to exchange more than a few 
formal words concerning the immediate 
object of his visit. 

On Saturday evening he was alone in 
his sitting-room at the “Black Bull,” 
when there came a tap at the door, and to 
his surprise and consternation, Brownie 
stood before him. 





He was on his fee’ in an instant. 

“What is it?” he asked, with his face 
as white as the cloth which was laid ready 
for dinner. 

‘‘You are to come at once,” she cried ; 
“do not lose a minute. The carriage is 
— Come, Clement, or it will be too 
a ” 

Snatching up his hat he followed her 
silently downstairs, and in a few moments 
they were on the way to Eastwood as 
fast as a pair of horses could take them. 

“Does the pater know you have come, 
Brownie?” asked Clement, anxiously ; “did 
he send for me himself ?” 

“Yes, yes. Mr. Butterworth persuaded 
him—Mre. Batterworth and Mr, Vaile. Oh, 
I pray we may not be too late. Mr. 
Anderson would let nobody see him 
until yesterday. Not even mo. Henry 
Grayson is there, too ; he has bidden him— 
bidden him good-bye. Why do they not go 
faster? Oh, I pray we may be in time!” 

Perhaps Clement was engaged in a 
similar manner, for no other word passed 
his lips until the carriage stopped before 
the door of Eastwood. The house seemed 
strangely silent; even the gas burned dim ; 
aud Clement dared not speak above a 
whisper. Scarcely heeding what he did, 
he entered the dining-room, whilst Brownie 
ran upstairs to announce his arrival. 

The room was in semi-darkness ; but 
he could just discern two figures by the 
window. Mr. Vaile, a tall, white-headed, 
white - whiskered man, whose jovial face 
seemed out of place at such a time, came 
forward and pressed his hand. 

“Am Lin time?” gasped Clemeat, pos- 
sessed by only one idea, 

“ Let us hope so.” 

Henry Grayson merely nodded; the two 
had never been very good friends. 
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Brownie’s careworn face appeared at the 
door, and, without waiting for any second 
bidding, Clement hastened to his father’s 
room. Before he could touch its handle, 
the door was opened by Mr. Butterworth, 
who detained him for a moment on the 
threshold, as though it were unseemly to 
enter the chamber in such haste. 

Startled by the Rector’s grave face, 
he became a prey to the worst fears, 
Anderson had his hand on the sick man’s 
wrist, Maud was on her knees by the foct 
of the bed, Mrs. Northcott stood gazing at 
her husband’s face, perfectly oblivious of 
the tears which stained her own. 

Fresh in Clement’s memory was the last 
interview between himself and his father, 
in that very room. Mr. Northcott’s words 
rankled in his mind ; he would have for- 
feited his life on the spot, if he might only 
be in time to listen to others less re- 
proachful. Mr. Butterworth led him to- 
wards the bed, but before Clement reached 
it, Anderson slowly rose, 

“Tt’s all over,” he quietly said ; and to 
Clement the words sounded like his own 
death-knell. 

Durivg the last few days, the whole of 
his past life had seemed to be mapped out 
before him in all its monotony of aimless 
frivolity. He would not admit even ihe 
excuse of youth, but condemned himself 
utterly. His cne hope had been to hear 
withdrawn +he curse which had been 
hurled at bir: vy his father ; and now he 
knew that his hope was vain. He, who 
alone might have condoned his offences, 
was silenced for ever. 

Clement’s agony was terrible to witness. 
Carried beyond the consciousness of the 
presence of spectators, he threw himself on 
the bed, and lost all restraint. 

“T have killed him! I have killed my 
father!” he cried. ‘ But for me he would 
still be here.” 

Hearing these words, Maud was over- 
come by ) oe ; her brother stood before 
her self-convicted. Mrs. Northcott heard 
them also, and her deep grief for her hus- 
band was marred by deeper anger towards 
his son. 

Mr. Butterworth led Clement sadly from 
the room, and then he left the house, 
telling himself bitterly that he left no 
friend behind him. 

Shortly afterwards, he was followed 
from the door by the Rector, Mr. Vaile, 
and Henry Grayson. Grayson was a 
slightly-built man of fiveand-thirty; of 
averege height, and every-day appearance. 





He was scarcely what you would call hand- 
some ; yet, with his carefully-cut brown 
beard, and his regular features, he would 
have been sufficiently presentable had he 
not so entirely lacked distinction. You 
saw at a glance that he might be implicitly 
trusted, yet you would never be tempted 
to open your heart to him. 

“So you think the boy is guilty,” said 
Mr. Vaile, after listening to Mr. Butter- 
worth’s account of Clement’s behaviour at 
his father’s death-bed. 

‘*T wish I were able to think otherwise,” 
was the answer. 

“There can be only one opinion,” said 
Grayson, quickly. ‘The forgery was 
committed by one of two persons: Litton, 
or Clement Northcott. Litton could not 
have done it, that was a physical im- 
possibility. Therefore, it must have been 
Clement, Considering his previous record, 
I cannot understand that there is the least 
room for surprise.” 

‘“What about Mr. Litton’s previous 
record ?” asked Mr. Vaile. 

“Nobody knows. During the past 
twenty years he has been only once in 
England. He left before he was five-and- 
twenty. But what does that matter? It 
is impossible that Mr. Litton could have 
been concerned in this affair; perfectly 
impossible.” 

* Not at all impossible,” said Mr. Vaile. 

“Eb, what’s that?” exclaimed the 
Rector, raising his shaggy red eyebrows. 
** What’s that, Vaile?” 

“Tt may have been impossible for Mr. 
Litton actually to have forged poor North- 
cott’s signature; but it is by no means 
impossible that some one else may have 
forged it for him. My own private opinion 
is that Clement is guilty. I am sorry; 
but that is my opinion, But when you 
talk of possibilities, it is a horse of quite 
another colour. I don’t say that I think 
Mr. Litton had a confederate ; I merely 
say it is not impossible. The whole busi- 
ness may have been arranged before he 
arrived at Middleton, and this accident 
may have been a kind of providential in- 
terference in his favour—from his point 
of view, you know. For that matter, his 
arm may not be broken at all.” 

“Then,” eaid Grayson, “ Anderson 
must be an idiot; a perfect fool.” 

‘* Fool enough to be mistaken. We are 
all fools, you know, the thirty millions of 
us. Well, well, of course, that is a wild 
suggestion; still, to my mind, it would have 
been more satisfactory if every bandage 
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had been stripped from Mr. Litton’s arm 
before them all. To do him justice, he 
was quite willing. I have made a point 
of asking Anderson; and I find that, 
since he first strapped it up, the bandages 
have not been all removed. Don’t think 
that I say the arm has not been broken, 
Grayson. I only want to show you that, 
after all, nothing has been definitely 
proved. People do win bets sometimes, 
you know. ‘Take my advice; try to keep 
an open mind for the present.” 

‘‘] suppose,” said Grayson, after a 
pause, “that it is you I have to thank for 
the duty which has just been imposed 
upon me.” 

‘I think the Rector is as much to 
blame as I am,” answered Mr. Vaile with 
a chuckle, as he looked at the bowed 
figure shuffling along by his side. 

“What arrangement did you arrive at 
after all?” asked Mr. Batterworth, 
straightening himself as usual, as he 
spoke, 

“Thanks to you and Mr. Vaile,” said 
Henry Grayson, “Mr. Northcott’s hope 
that his son might prove innocent grew 
stronger as his intellect grew weaker. I 
was required to pledge my word that, if 
Clement should succeed in proving his in- 
nocence within six months of his father’s 
death, I would make him my partner at 
the works.” 

“That is to say,” explained Mr. Vaile, 
‘‘that you would make over to Clement 
a portion of the share belonging to the 
widow.” 

“Oh, I am not called upon to make 
any direct pecuniary sacrifice—I am aware 
of that. But imagine Clement Northcott 
for one’s partner! Iam unable to make 
head or tail of Mr. Northcott’s motive. 
Not a word was said as to the amount 
of the share.” 

“ You will understand his motive better 
when you have heard the contents of the 
will,” answered Mr. Vaile ; and by this time 
they had reached the old-fashioned Rectory. 

“Henry,” said Mr. Butterworth, as he 
shook the younger man’s hand, “ our friend 
has placed in you a confidence as great as 
any that could be placed in man. He has 
trusted his son’s future to your honour. 
Clement’s welfare may depsnd upon your 
simple word.” 

“Tt is not very likely I shall be called 
upon to speak that word,” was the answer; 
aud, judging from Grayson’s tone, it was 
difficult to avoid the impression that he 


CHAPTER VI, AFTER THE FUNERAL, 

THE days immediately following his 
father’s death passed wearily for Clement. 
His belongings were transferred from East- 
wvod to the “ Black Ball,” and he did not 
go near the house until Friday, the day 
of the funeral. 

It was not that he willingly severed 
himself from those who were near and 
still dear to him. But the events of the 
past week formed an insurmountable 
obstacle between himself and those who so 
deeply blamed him, and he only waited to 
pay the last mark of respect to his father 
before leaving Middleton for ever. 

If that Friday was not suited to the 
mournful occasion, it was certainly ill- 
suited to any other. A mass of clouds 
hung over the town like a pall; the rain 
fell in straight, thick lines, and yet was 
powerless to relieve the oppression of the 
atmosphere. 

Standing in the wet, clayey soil by the 
open grave—the air faint from the sickly 
odour of the flowers which had been sent in 
such numbers—Clement tried hard to let 
his thoughts dwell only upon his father 
and Heaven. 

But by his side stood Henry Grayson ; 
behind him, Mc. Litton. The one he had 
never loved, the other he hated. He could 
guess at the thoughts now passing through 
Grayson’s mind, and they ‘disturbed his 
own. Every surrounding object seemed 
to drive him back upon himself; whilst 
to-day, for the first time in his life, he was 
filled with a deep yearning for the sym- 
pathy of others. 

This may have been due to a natural 
reaction from the desolation of his recent 
self-reproaches ; it may have been the effect 
of the solemn service to which he had just 
listened ; but he longed for help and sym- 
pathy to-day, just as heartily as he would 
have spurned it yesterday. 

The men from the Works crowded round 
the grave ; the coffia was lowered: ‘“ Ashes 
to ashes ; dust to dust.” 

It was all over. Mr. Butterworth’s sur- 
plice hung wet and limp about him; the 
flowers were turning yellow in the rain. 
Clement left the grave, almost wishing he 
might change places with its tenant, 

The blinds were drawn up in the dining- 
room at Eastwood; but the dim daylight 
entered like an intruder. Everybody 
moved about with unnatural, obtrusive 





hoped it might turn out as he had said. 





quietness. Mr, Litton indulg:d in co amon- 
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places upon death in general, and upon 
that of ‘ poor Northcott” in particular. 

Clement kept as far as possible from the 
rest; Maud sat next to Mrs. Northcott, 
whilst Brownie had taken her place on a 
low seat behind her aunt’s chair, where she 
was partly hidden from most of those 
present, and entirely from Clement. Mr. 
Butterworth and Mr. Vaile, who appeared 
in an official capacity, completed the small 
and sorrowful group. 

Brownie, from her secluded seat, was 
able to command a full view of Clement ; 
and from the moment when Mr. Vaile 
began to read the will, until he reached 
its last word, she did not once remove her 
eyes from his face. 

We need not attempt to follow Mr. Vaile 
through all the ramifications of this docu- 
ment. After numerous minor legacies, the 
sum of five thousand pounds was bequeathed 
to Margaret Guy Northcott, for her sole use 
and benefit for ever; payable upon her 
twenty-first birthday. 

To Maud Litton Northcott were left 
twenty thousand pounds, without reserve 
or stipulation. 

With one particular exception, every- 
thing else of which the testator had died 
possessed, including his interest in the 
Brick Works, passed to the widow. 

Thus far, Clement’s name had not been 
mentioned ; but so great was the tumult of 
his mind that he failed to realise all that 
the omission portended. But Mr. Vaile 
was now approaching the clause which 
bore immediate reference to the son of the 
house. 

The sum of fifty thousand pounds was 
left to Mr. Vaile and Mr. Batterworth, 
jointly, and in trust. At the expiration of 
six calendar months from the date of Mr. 
Northcott’s death, this sum was to be 
handed by them to Clement; always pro- 
vided that within this period he had 
become a partner ia the firm known as 
the “High Wood Brick and Tile Company.” 
If, at the end of six months from the 
seventh of June—the day upon which Mr. 
Northcott breathed his last—Clement was 
not Henry Grayson’s partner, the fifty 
thousand pounds were to be otherwise dis- 
posed of, in a manner provided for in the 
will. 

The affair had been difficult to arrange ; 
it seemed absolutely necessary to place a 
great trust in the hands of some one in- 
dividual ; and in selecting Henry Grayson 
for the purpose, Mr. Northcott could hardly 
have paid his partuer a higher compliment, 





on the one hand; nor have brought home to 
Clement the cruel indignity of his position 
more thoroughly, on the other. 

The partnership was then merely a test. 
Clement Northcott’s fortune depended 
absolutely and entirely upon Grayson’s 
being convinced of his innocence—for no 
one could doubt Henry’s good faith—and 
the evidence which might convince him 
had yet to be produced. 

Clement had taken it for granted that, 
whatever might betide, his would always 
be an ample share of this world’s gear. 
Yet now that he was practically cut off 
without so much as the proverbial shilling 
to sweeten the process, his first thought 
was the consoling one that, at the end, 
his father had experienced at least a slight 
reaction in his favour. 

Mr. Vaile’s voice died away ; everybody 
waited awkwardly for some one else to 
move. To Clement the room was stifling ; 
the ceiling seemed to be pressing on his 
cranium. 

“Mother,” he said, addressing Mrs, 
Northcott by the name he had lisped when 
first she became the mistress of his father’s 
house, “I am going away. But, before 
I leave Middleton for good, I want just 
one word from you. You have heard 
my father’s last words. Nobody had so 
good cause to blame me as he; yet he 
relented towards the end, or he would not 
have put his name to this will. I want to 
hear that you also forgive me.” 

Old Mr. Butterworth rubbed his spec- 
tacles, as though from long habit he had 
come to think they were veritably his eyes; 
Mr. Vaile’s genial face grew cloudy ; even 
Mr. Litton had an unwonted lump in his 
throat. 

“‘Clement,” said Mrs, Northcott, her 
thin voice pitched high from long com- 
plaining, ‘‘you are mistaken. You never 
did understand your father; He did not 
alter his opinion, but his mind was weak, 
and he allowed himself to be over-per- 
suaded. I wish I could forgive you. The 
best thing you can do is to go away. The 
sooner you leave Middleton the sooner our 
disgrace will be forgotten.” 

As Brownie listened, she felt as though 
she had been strack by a sudden blast of 
freezing wind. Clement turned gloomily 
towards his sister. 

“Good-bye, Maud—— unless you too 
would rather not waste a thought upon 
me.” 

“No, no, Clement,” she cried, clasping 
his hand with both her own. 
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He had not intended to say more, but 
her warmth set loose his pent-up emotion, 

“Tell me, Maud,” he cried, impulsively 
—for it seemed terribly desolate to go 
away without one word of sympathy— 
“tell me that you don’t believe that man’s 
lie,” and he glared at Mr. Litton. 

But Maud could not give the assur- 
ance he asked for. She had weighed the 
matter carefully; she recollected her 
brother’s desire to be alone on that 
Thursday afternoon—probably the day on 
which the forgery was committed; she 
recollected the unexplained journey to the 
bank ; and, above all, she could even now 
hear Clement’s passionate self-reproaches 
by his father’s deathbed. No need for her 
to utter a word, Clement’s overwrought 
sensitiveness perceived her hesitation in 
an instant; and, possessed by keen dis- 
appointment and humiliation, he who had 
been ever the best and—in his careless 
way—the most gentle of brothers, flung 
her small hand roughly from him. 

For a moment he looked vaguely round 
the room as if in search of some one elie, 
— turning abruptly, strode towards the 

oor. 

Brownie, nervously crouching farther 
out of sight than ever, had heard every 
word, and marked each changing expres- 
sion on Clement’s haggard face. Now 
she closed her eyes for a moment and 
clenched her hands so tightly that the nails 
hurt her flesh. Her heart beat as it had 
never beaten before; her face was so white 
as to disgrace her name. In happier days 
—days never to come again — Clement 
and Maud had often taunted her with 
cowardice, and perhaps loved her the 
better for her little timidities. Bat now 
she was undergoing an ordeal from which 
the bravest might have shrunk. 

Having reaghed the door, Clement once 
more looked round the room with a 
strange air of bewilderment. Maud 
thought he would hurl at them some 
words of defiance; but only a sigh escaped 
his lips, as he passed his hand wearily 
before his hot, dry eyes. 

Another moment and the door would 
have closed behind him. 

“Clement ! Clement !” 

With nervous, tottering steps Brownie 
came from her shelter and extended her 
arms towards him. 

The spirit was so willing, the flesh so 
weak! She wished to proclaim herself 
loudly and boldly before all her small 
world; but her voice would tremble, and 





she was afraid the door would close on 
Clement before she reached it. 

Turning again on the instant, he eagerly 
caught her cold hands in his. 

“T truss you, Clement; perfectly — 
entirely. I know you did not do it.” 

It was no more than a whisper ; but to 
him it seemed that the heavens had opened, 
and an angel descended for his especial 
benefit. 





“A LOS TOROS.” 

A CASUAL Visitor in this beautiful capital 
of Madrid, at a time when perhaps there 
is more animation and excitement than at 
any other season of the year—the First Day 
of the Bull-fights—even though he may be 
that exemplification of the man humane as 
being “merciful to his beast,” cannot 
altogether withdraw himself from the 
great whirlpool of which the “ Plaza de 
Toros,” or Bull-ring, is the centre. I do 
not write from along experience. I have 
been a spectator but three times during 
the many years of my journeys in Spain. 
I hope and believe I am not a cruel man ; 
yet, while the brutality to “the friend of 
man” fills me with repugnance, horror, and 
loathing, there is such attraction in the 
display of dexterity, coolness, and un- 
doubted courage by the actors, that I 
cannot resist ; and while I am horrified at 
the cruelty, I am compelled to admire the 
art—for art it is. There are rules as 
strict, and laws as firm, in doing battle 
with “El Toro” as those which regulate 
our gentler sports ; and infractions of them 
meet equal punishment of abuse or ridicule. 
Asa “ foul” blow is execrated in the boxing 
ring, so a badly delivered “ estocada” or 
sword-thrust by the “Matador” encoun- 
ters a storm of vituperation, As we 
laugh at a hit “across the wicket,” so is 
ridiculed a pair of banderillas badly placed. 
The cruelty to the wretched screws of 
horses no one would think it possible to 
even attempt to defend; and in this the 
curious argument of many Spaniards of 
the better and even educated classes, has 
filled me with absolute amazement; not 
only from its infinite weakness, but as 
much from the frequency and coolness 
with which it is advanced. ‘ The horses 
are old, valueless, fit for nothing else, and 
at any rate they must die soon ;” this 
has been said to me not once, or twice, 
but over and over again; and, indeed, I 
might say almost invariably. Not the 
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least surprising part of the matter is that 
the argument is brought forward in all good 
faith, and that it is deemed conclusive— 
which with me it most certainly is. 

Madrid, always animated, is, as the day 
approaches, absolutely in a state of fever. 
Little else is talked of but ‘ Los Toros.” 
“ Have you got your ticket?” ‘ What did 
you have to pay?” (for except in the case 
of subscriptions for a series, every seat is in 
the hands of speculators). “ What place have 
you?” are questions heard on every side. 
The seats at their normal prices are not ex- 
pensive ; the highest being eleven pesetas, 
or nine shillings. The Paerta del Sol, 
which may be called the very heart of 
Madrid—a grand open, oval space into 
which the busy traffic of nine streets con- 
verges, and which is always full of life—is 
on this day worth a journey to see for itself 
alone. The ceaseless streams of all descrip- 
tions of vehicles and foot-passengers make 
locomotion in any form a matter of difli- 
culty and danger ; and all are making for 
the Calle Alcala—that most beautiful of 
streets, whose equal in Europe I do not 
know, and at whose end is the Plaza de 
Toros. Innumerable omnibuses, coaches, 
trams, carriages, cabs are brought into 
use on these days at prices which on occa- 
sions less important I believe even a cab- 
man would blush to ask. The Plaza de 
Toros, situated about a mile from the 
Puerta del Sol, is the Jargest and finest in 
Spain. All seats being filled—and they 
generally are—it gives accommodation to 
fourteen thousand people. A vast circle 
of firm, smooth ground, covered with a 
slight layer of sand, and surrounded by 
tier upon tier of seats. 

First are the barriers, a stout fencing of 
wood, some six feet in height, having on 
their inner, or bull-ring side, a slight 
wooden ledge, which serves as a step to the 
Toreros in vaulting the barrier, to escape 
the rush of the bull. In most of the bull- 
rings in Spain the barriers are divided 
into sections about every thirty paces, 
giving an opening of some four feet, and 
ingress to the alley behind. Each opening 
is protected by an outer barrier of the 
same height, and leaving space between it 
and the main barrier through which a 
man may squeeze, but which is too narrow 
to admit the bull. The barriers protect 
& narrow passage, or alley, by which the 
bull-fighters and servants can circulate the 
whole of the ring. Sometimes the bull 
will leap the fencing ; and then it is “ sauve 
qui peut” until he is driven forth. 





The seats then rise tier upon tier—some 
thirty rows all told, the first three or four 
being reserved and numbered; then ten 
rows unnumbered, ll there are of stone, 
and uncovered. Behind these are the 
covered “ boxes.” At one point a specially 
large one, with glass sides, is reserved for 
Royalty, and at its side is that of the 
President and his friends, Exactly oppo- 
site, on the other side of the ring, and 
facing him, is the stand from which a 
regimental or municipal band discourses 
sweet music. Under this platform is the 
door through which El Toro is driven to 
meet his death, For some hours before 
this, he is kept alone in a stall of almost 
complete darkness, with the result that, 
on quitting the obscurity and silence of his 
cell for the glaring light and the roar of 
voices of the arena, his fury is at its 
highest. 

Picture what such fury must be! Brought 
only the day before from the open 
pastures, he is suddenly immured in a cage 
so narrow that he cannot turn —can 
scarcely move. At the moment he is to 
be sent forth to his doom, he is further 
maddened by the yells and shouts of his 
keepers, and a small spike, of perhaps two 
inches in length, adorned with two long 
streamers of coloured ribbon, is buried in 
his shoulder. And then the doors are 
opened, and he is hurried to the open yet 
confined bull-ring. Imagine the intensified 
fury of an animal naturally fierce, under 
such goading as this, and you will wonder 
if it be possible that such ferocity and 
strength can be subjected by no stouter 
weapon than a slender sword. 

Leading from the cells are passages con- 
nected with the different offices; the stables 
of the poor wretched screws of horses ; the 
spacious courtyard in which the Toreros 
and their friends meet before the fight, and 
talk—a very Babel of tongues—of their 
battles past and to come ; the little chapel 
in which mass is said before they go forth. 
The public have the privilege of entrance 
to these, and especially interesting it is to 
strangers. The talk —all professional, 
of course —is almost deafening; and 
the visitor, if he be a good fellow, and 
 simpatico,” may freely ask any number 
of questions without fear of repulse; indeed, 
with a certainty of particularly voluble 
replies. 

A pair of high wooden gates opens on to 
the road, by which the Toreros enter. 
Heiv comes in a large wagonette Don 
Rafael Molina, far better known as 
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“ Lagartijo,” perhaps the most famous 
Espada of the day. How all crowd round 
to look at him ; how eager are those who 
can claim the very slightest acquaintance 
with him to get a shake of the hand, and 
ask : 

“Que tal, Rafaél?” (how goes it, Rafael? ) 

What a captivating dress it is—the rich 
velvet; the profusion of the richest gold 
or silver lace; the perfect-fitting flesh- 
coloured silk stockings ; the gorgeous faja, 
or sash ! 

A great man this ; and, indeed, if money 
make the man, well and easily he may be ; 
for the pay of a popular Espada is almost 
as great as that of a popular artist—and is 
he not a great artist, forsooth? It may be 
reckoned safely that, for every corrida, these 
men receive from one thousand two hun- 
dred to one thousand five hundred dollars. 
From this he must pay his attendant 
Picadores, Banderilleros, and Chulos—his 
“ cuadrilla,” as they are called—but when 
these are paid, he puts in his own pocket 
at least one hundred and sixty to two hun- 
dred pounds. 

The buall-fighters are divided into four 
classes, the chief being the Matador or 
Espada, whose part in the taurian games it 
is to deliver the death-stroke. He is 
armed with a straight, finely-pointed sword 
of ordinary rapier length, and a small 
red cloak. It is his duty to kill the 
bull by a thrust given in an exact spot 
between the shoulders and reaching the 
heart, and his part is the most difficult to 
play, requiring, as it does, courage, cool- 
ness, dexterity, and marvellous quickness 
of eye and judgement. 

Following the Espada, in importance, 
are the two Banderilleros. They are solely 
provided with two thin wands, or sticks, 
about two feet in length and profusely 
decorated with ribbons, having at one end 
a sharp barbed point of steel, and these 
must be placed firmly in the shoulders of 
the bull as he charges past them. To me, 
this appears the most dangerous and diffi. 
cult play of all, for they have no defending 
cape, 

Next to them are the Picadores — 
generally two, and always two or three in 
reserve, These are mounted on the sorry 
steeds, which, blindfolded, and with their 
ears firmly plugged with tow, and utterly 
defenceless, are, nine times out of ten, 
doomed to a cruel, lingering death. Their 
riders, protected by ponderous padding, 
the right leg sheathed in iron, and with a 
broad-brimmed “ R incho” hat, also specially 





strengthened to protect the wearers in 
their falls, are armed with a long and 
heavy lance, whose point is a sharp blade 
of steel some two inches in length. They 
act with the ‘ Chulos,” who rank next in 
order, and may be considered pupils in the 
preparatory schools of their master, the 
great Espada. The Chulos carry simply a 
cloak, and perhaps their part is the 
prettiest of all. Attracting the bull by 
waving their cloaks, he rushes wildly at 
them, and their wonderful dexterity and 
agility in avoiding his onset are exciting 
and interesting to a degree. Nor does it 
rouse one’s feelings of sympathy so much 
with “El Toro,” for let me say here that 
“El Toro” is no joke. Balls for fighting 
are specially bred, and carefully selected ; 
and, as certain racing stables are famous 
for the horses they produce, so particular 
herds are celebrated for their dauntless 
bulls. 

The cost of one of these corridas may be 
safely reckoned at not less than one thou- 
sand five hundred pouuds. There are gene- 
rally six bulls killed, and these average 
from seventy to one hundred pounds each, 
Horses are contracted for, and are 
bought at simply “knacker” prices ; 
sometimes as many as twenty-five are done 
to death. There are generally three 
Espadas, and these, with their cuadrillas, 
may be taken one with another at about 
two hundred and fifty pounds each. Taen 
there is a very large number of assistants 
and attendants; a very heavy rent is paid 
for the Plaza; and the Government tax, 
or ‘‘contribucion,” is also a considerable 
item. Tho “gate” may be estimated, 
given a “full house”—and it is almost 
always fairly filled—at some two thousand 
pounds. I am told that, as regards the 
amount a famous Espada may make, that 
Guerrita, a very famous Espada, though 
hardly more than a boy—for he is still in 
his twenty-fourth year—has already, at 
only the beginning of the season, signed 
engagements for sixty-four corridas, at two 
hundred and twenty pounds each! When 
it is calculated that, at the outside, his 
following will not take more than about 
seventy pounds of this, the amouat that is 
left appears a very fair salary for a man— 
or, to speak more correctly, a lad, who 
probably had a difficulty in attaching his 
signature to his contracts ! 

Let us now suppose that we are seated in 
our places, well in “L1 Sombra ”—for, even 
in April, the sun is powerfully hot—the 
President and his piriy are filling their box, 
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and while all are waiting eagerly for the 
procession to appear, we have time to 
look around. What a grand, inspiriting 
sight itis! In the centre, the broad circle 
of sand, cleared now of every one ; around, 
the expectant multitude. There is little 
noise now, the Babel of tongues is hushed ; 
but what animation the wondrous colouring 
and thousands of faces give us! The 
geutler sex is numerously represented, 
and the effect of the better dressed, with 
their pretty white mantillas, and the more 
gorgeous colouring of the silk handker- 
chiefs and many-patterned shawls of the 
ladies of less distinction, socially, and the 
ever restless movement of a perfect rain- 
bow of fans, is nothing less than wondrous, 
and can be seen in no other country than 
‘sunny Spain.” There is not a vacant 
seat ; and when I say that I myself saw a 
“queue” of speculators—I counted seventy- 
four—waiting at nine o’clock at night for 
the opening of the ticket-office at nine 
o'clock the following morning, perhaps this 
is not eurprising. 

And now begins the prettiest part of all 
the brilliant show, and I will venture to 
say that nowhere else can it be seen than 
in Spain; and in such perfection, in no 
other city in Spain than in Madrid: the 
Procession of the Bull-fighters. 

The President—a member of the Ayun- 
tamiento, or municipal body—has taken 
his seat, and with his handkerchief has 
given the signal. The trumpets sound, and 
the doors opposite to him and at the side 
of those behind which E| Toro is imprisoned, 
are thrown open, and headed by two 
mounted alguaziles, attired in cavalier dress 
of dark-blue velvet and plumed sombrero, 
the cuadrillas, or procession of bull-fighters 
appears, 

Oa this occasion three of perhaps the 
most famous Espadas of all Spain are en- 
gaged. They are Rafael Molina, Salvador 
Sanchez, aud Rafael Guerra, or, as they 
are better known, “‘ Lagartijo,” “Frascuelo,” 
and ‘Guerrita.” Lagartijo is in dark-green 
and gold; Frascuelo, in crimson and gold ; 
Guerrita, in blue and silver, with mauve 
breeches, Each wears the gorgeous faja, 
or sash, of coloured siik, and, draped 
around in proper fashion, the richly-em- 
broidered velvet cloak. 

Behind their respective chiefs follow, in 
their due order, the Banderilleros and the 
Chulos, equally splendidly attired, and to 
them succeed the mounted Picadores ; and 
behind them come the attendants of the 
ring and gaily-harnessed mules, whose 





work it is to drag off at the gallop the 
carcases of the bulls and horses, 

It is an animating, exciting, pretty 
sight. The thousands of eager spectators 
vociferously applauding their favourites ; 
the music playing a stirring march ; the 
brilliant procession stepping in time to the 
music, passing across the arena; the 
glorious sun, and the matchless blue of the 
clear and heavenly sky above make up a 
scene that lingers long in one’s memory ; 
and it would be well if one could bear away 
with him only this impression. 

The leading horsemen, as they reach the 
President, doff their plumed sombreros, 
salute, and wheel aside, left and right; 
and, as the rest of the procession ap- 
proaches, the men salute ; and then each 
hurries to the barrier to throw aside his 
velvet cloak of state, and change it for the 
less gorgeous one of war — generally 
crimson lined with yellow. 

And now the mounted alguazil rides up 
again to the President, who throws to one 
of them the key of the prison of El Toro. 
He catches it in his hat, gallops across 
the ring, and delivers it to the officer in 
charge. 

The barriers are all closed ; the toreros 
stand, cloak in hand ; the trumpets sound; 
the doors of the cage are thrown open; 
there is a moment’s hush of eager expect- 
ancy, and then, amid a perfect roar of excite- 
ment from the thousands around him, El 
Toro dashes into the ring—a splendid crea- 
ture, sleek and glossy black — and one 
notices, with admiration and fear, the tre- 
mendous power of that ponderous neck 
and shoulders, the perfect curve and 
almost needle sharpness of the horns, 

With head thrown up, and snorting with 
rage, he looks around, and dashes at full 
speed across the ring to where the nearest 
“Chulo” stands. Wonderful is the cool- 
ness, and pretty the dexterity with which 
the man approaches his enemy. Holding 
his cape doubled in his right hand, he waits 
the moment of the rush, and, when escape 
would seem impossible to the unpractised 
eye, as the bull lowers his head to attack 
he springs lightly across, and, tbrow- 
ing his cloak right in the face of the in- 
furiated creature, leaves El Toro to toss it 
in the air and gallop on. 

At times, it is a very near thing for the 
man, and, with the bull pursuing him, it 
appears almost by an inch only that he 
reaches the barrier in time to spring upon 
the ledge and vault lightly over. 

The Picadores ride up from time to 
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time and offer battle ; and it is here that 
much of the value of the bull’s courage 
and breeding is estimated. If he face 
the horseman—and he generally does— 
and boldly charge him, he is ‘‘ Valiente,” 
and does honour to his race; but if he 
turn tail and walk away, he is ‘‘ un bucy ” 
(an ox), and is greeted with a storm of 
hisses, groans, and whistling. Yet if he be 
valiant—ah, what a cruel, brutal sight it 
is !—for the Picador, half facing the bull, 
and holding his lance at the charge, awaits 
the rush ; and Toro, after angrily pawing 
the ground, and his tail waving with fury, 
pauses, and then, with all his fearful power, 
dashes on. Horse and rider are literally 
lifted in the air and hurled with terrific 
force to the ground ; and it is seldom that 
the horse escapes a frightful gash from the 
sharp and deadly horn which has impaled 
him. The Chulos hurry up, and with 
their cloaks draw the bull away from his 
prostrate foe, or it would be certain and 
violent death to both horse and rider. 

The attendants lift the Picador to his 
feet—for he is too heavily padded to rise 
alone—and it is almost incredible that from 
such a headlong fall and fearful shock a 
man can recover himself sufficiently to 
remount; yet it is seldom a Picador is 
injured. If the horse can but just stand 
he is beaten to his feet; and the Picador 
remounting and again taking his lance, 
hurries as fast as his wretched horse can 
be spurred and hammered to attack again. 

I have travelled much in this beautiful 
country ; there is not a capital or town of 
importance that I have not seen and 
stayed in. I have invariably received 
the utmost kindness, the heartiest hospi- 
tality, sympathy and care in illness, 
courtesy always, friendship often; and 
amongst the poorest and least educated 
have ever noticed a politeness and gen'le- 
ness of manner worthy of the noble people 
of whose race they are. And thinking of 
all their goodly, kindly attributes, I marvel 
at the thoughtlessness which will let such 
barbarity be sanctioned by the authority, 
license, and presence in propria persona, of 
their very Government. 

Until a horse cannot really stand, he is 
spurred and beaten forward; with blood 
streaming from the cruel gashes in his 
sides, shoulders, and haunches, he is spurred 
and beaten on. “Ah! the pity of it.” 
Enough of this. The President signals; 
again the trumpets sound for the Pica- 
dores to leave the ring, and the Ban- 
derilleros to take their turn. There are 








two to each bull, and each carries a 
pair of the gaily-decorated darts. It is 
a hazardous, difficult duty this. The 
Chalo has his cloak, the Picador is 
mounted, the Espada has his muleta, or 
little scarlet cloak; but the Banderillero 
is without protection, for his dart is 
but a reed against the force and 
thick hide of the bull. Yet it is his 
part, when the bull is as wild as on his 
first entry, to approach the infuriated 
creature ; to meet him in his rush, and 
lightly springing aside, to deftly place his 
two banderillas firmly in the shoulders of 
the bull. It is thrillingly exciting. Well 
placed, the darts remain in the flesh of the 
bull, and, being barbed, not all the plung- 
ing and shaking he can give will dislodge 
them. This is called “a good pair.” Fre- 
quently, however, the Banderillero slightly 
misses his aim, and places them badly, and 
is greeted with shouts of ridicule ; or lacks 
force in his stroke, and Toro shakes them 
off. Whilst a fresh pair is handed to him 
by his attendant, his companion takes his 
turn, and when both have delivered their 
two pairs, the President again signs for 
the trumpets to sound, and, at the signal, 
the Espada, who, with his sword —a 
straight, firm, but well-tempered, keenly- 
pointed rapier, with a curiously-small red 
handle, and cross-guard — and a small 
scarlet cape, attached to a short stick, 
by which he holds it, has been wait- 
ing the call, approaches the President, 
and, bowing to him, makes the “ Brindis,” 
or short address, as a rule to the effect 
that he will ‘‘ Do or die;” and then, facing 
round, walks leisurely towards the bull, 
closely attended by one or two of his fol- 
lowers, who, if their chief be in special 
danger, will draw the bull away by a 
flourish of their cloaks. 

As may be imagined from the large sums 
of money they command, really famous 
Espadas are few and far between ; added 
to a probably natural gift, they have at- 
tained their position by a training that is 
both dangerous and severe, passing through 
the grades of Chulo and Banderillero, 
after an apprenticeship in the still more 
modest rank and file; and although there 
are but few towns of any importance in 
the Peninsula without a Plaza de Toros, 
the number of notable Espadas may be 
counted on one’s fingers; and one who is 
fighting in Madrid to-day, may be engaged 
in some very distant town to-morrow. 

Holding his sword in his right hand, and 
with his cape gathered together in the left, 
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he approaches to almost touching distance 
of the bull; and then, letting the cape 
fall full in front of him, awaits the rush. 
It is impossible to one not learned in the 
art to say more than that with a variety of 
passes of the cloak—each pass having a 
descriptive name — he will confidently 
stand so close that one wonders at his 
escape from the frequent rushes ; yet with 
a single step, and with the bull almost 
brushing him as he passes, he will spring 
on one side, and merely changing hands, 
await the next rush from the opposite 
direction. It is this wonderful command 
and coolness, cleverness and dexterity, that 
draw round after round of applause ; and 
each pass is rewarded according to its 
merit Having thus “ played ” for some few 
minutes, he prepares to give the finishing 
stroke ; and it is for this that the utmost 
dexterity and precision are demanded. 
The thrust mu-t be given on an exact 
spot ; and t> deliver it outside a circle no 
larger than a crown piece might cover, of 
which it is the centre, is ruinous to repu- 
tation, and certain of shovts of disapproval 
and ridicule. By the play of his cape 
he at last gets the doomed animal in the 
proper position to receivé the blow—the 
head down and leaving the shoulders 
clear—and then the Espada standing at 
right angles to the bull, and with his sword 
raised across his body, and pointing 
in a line from his eye to the spot for 
which he aims, delivers with terrible 
force a thrust which, if well given, pierces 
to the very heart ; and springing on one 
side as the bull rushes forward at the cloak 
held down before his eyes, he leaves the 
wespon buried so deeply in the body that it 
reaches to the very hilt; and the hand of the 
Matador is wet with the blood of his now 
dying foe. When the thrust isso given, the 
a plause is positively delirious. The bull 
stands dazed, as it were, wavers, staggers, 
and at length falls heavily to the ground— 
dead. The Matador draws his sword from 
the carcase, and walks leisurely towards the 
President, to whom he bows the first of 
all. The shouting and cheering are ab- 
solutsly deafening ; and as he walks slowly 
round the Pleza acknowledging it, hats, 
cigars, cigarettes, and often more valuable 
offerings, are thrown to him. The hats he 
picks up, or his: ttendants pick them up and 
hand them to him t» throw back to their 
owners. I sawone man last year in this same 
Plaza throw first his hat ; then he took off 
his coat and threw that ; aud then, yelling 
and shouting all the time, he took off his 





bo ts and threw them into the ring! I 
was told that at a corrida last year so 
many cigars and cigarettes were thrown 
t» Lagartijo, that they had to bring a 
hand-cart ints the ring to carry them 
off. Such a scene of mad excitement 
can surely nowhere else be seen; and 
but for the barbarous cruelty to the 
horses, which no words can too severely 
condemn, it is a sight such as a stranger 
might well go far to witness. If it be said 
that in like manner it is cruel to the bull, I 
say I see no more brutality in it than the 
more lengthened, though less bloody, 
to ture of the fox, the hare, the stag, in our 
own hunting-fields, But I write only to 
describe, not to argue either for or 
against, As an exciting, wondrous spec- 
tacle, there is surely no equal toit. Daring 
all this time Lagartijo is passing round to 
receive his applause; the band has ¢truck 
up a lively air; the mules with their 
attendants gallop into the ring ; ropes are 
quickly attached round the necks of the 
dead horses, who are dragged out at the 
utmost speed that shouts and blows can 
urge the mules to go; and lastly the 
carcase, gory now and begrimed with dust, 
of the bull is almost whirled out of the 
ring. The gates close behind it; the 
band stops dead ; the trumpets ring forth 
again; and while the applause is still 
almost at its height, and amid shouting 
that is almost deafening, Toro the second 
dashes into the arena, and the same 
sanguinary battle is fought over again 
until the tale of six is complete. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


WHICH is the better, a life in town or a 
life in the country ? 

It is a moot point, which has been often 
debated, like the authorship of “ Junius ” 


and the “Iliad.” And, as with these inte- 
resting subjects and the Phoenix, one is 
eternally looking for its resurrection. Even 
as Horace vacillated between his vineyards 
and the Forum, so, in our own day, it is 
the fashion to go to and fro between the 
house in town and the house in the country, 
never quite contented with either. 
“Beatus qui procul negotiis,” murmurs 
the Londoner, whose affairs chain him to 
bis cffice. And he has hardly been a week 
in the country when he groans about the 
tiresomeness of it, the dirty lanes, the 
smell of the pigs, the dulness of the people, 
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and the irregularity of the post. Which, 
then, is the better ? 

In truth, one might as well ask, which 
is the more, half-a-dozen or six. ‘The town 
is good, and the country is good : each is 
the complement, not the rival of the other. 
The country is to the town like the wife 
to the man, It is possible to live in the 
town or the country, and know nothing of 
the country or the town. Similarly, a man 
may live and die a bachelor, and a woman 
a spinster. But the absolute townsman 
and the absolute rustic are each ignorant 
of one half of the pleasures of life ; even 
as bachelors and spinsters are imperfect as 
men and women. 

Yet, though they go hand in hand as 
constituent parts of human experience, it 
is permissible to see how country life dif- 
fers from town life. A man may learn his 
defects in no way more decisively than by 
telling his enemy of his errors of conduct 
or personal failings. Invite, then, the un- 
mitigated rustic to recount the evils of the 
town, or the unvarying clubman to talk of 
the country. One may thus see how far 
both a town life and a country life, taken 
singly, fall short of an ideal existence. The 
imagination magnifies both the good and 
the evil where the mind is predisposed to 
like or dislike, 

Now, the rustic, to be typical, must be 
of mature age. He must also never have set 
his hobnailed boot on the sacred Strand. 
Circumstances, in his youth, were too 
strong for him: cheap trips, and so forth, 
there were not. A countryman might then 
as reasonably have thought of paying a 
visit to Paradise as to the metropolis, 
Where he was born he stayed, and there, 
also, he proposed to die. But he has in 
the meantime quite changed his concep- 
tions of the great city. When he wasa 
boy he viewed it through the glamour of 
desire ; now, that heis an old man, it is to 
him a vast, hideous den of iniquity—litt'e 
else. He is not apt to prate much about the 
beauties of nature which surround him. 
A green field is to him nothing but a 
green field, and a river winding through 
the meadows evokes as much sentiment 
from his leathery old heart as a bucketful 
of water in his backyard. Yet he is con- 
teat to say a word or two in praise of these 
beauties when he compares them with the 
efforts of nature in the town, where 

The sun from far peeps with a sickly face, 

Too weak the clouds and mighty fogs to chase. 
He persists in believing that London is 
emphatically a “City of Dreadful Night,” 





wherein no one ever sees the blue heavens, 
and where the lamplighter is of more 
account than all the planets of the 
empyrean. 

But, to get the full force of the old 
fellow’s senile objurgations, the town must 
farther be viewed in its social aspect. His 
own village may not be immaculate. There 
are erring men and women among the 
fields who have set cottage public opinion 
at defiance. This, however, is a mere 
nothing to the licensed infamy of town. 
Oar friend believes that every woman in 
the metropolis paints her face, and that 
her manners are as shameless as of old 
in Babylon. As for the men, they are all 
thimble-riggers in various guises, from the 
cab-driver to Lord This and That, who sits 
on the board of a fictitious mining com- 
pany, designed to swindle countrymen like 
himself. He will tell you, perhaps, with 
horror, to clinch the case, that there are 
hundreds of different kinds of religion in 
London, and that, nevertheless, most 
people there never enter a church. And 
so, in conclusion, he rubs his withered old 
palms and thanks Heaven he was born by 
the coppice. 

On the other hand, it is easy to read the 
clubman’s indictment of the country. He 
is not so grossly prejudiced as the man of 
the fields. Were it possible, indeed, he 
would be content enough to enjoy “rus in 
urbe.” But there are no “ verdant meads” 
at the back of Piccadilly, and so the fancy 
dies. Nor does he attempt to keep it alive 
by frequent visits to the Parks, to 

Hear how the birds, on every blooming spray, 

With joyous music wake the dawning day. 

No; the day never dawns for him, It 
is always fully awake ; and never so lively 
as when the sun is out of sight. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, when the 
ferment of the French Revolution had 
awakened a like ferment in a less degree 
in most European countries, a poet of 
Sardinia wrote a stirring poem, in which— 
certainly with some exaggeration—he con- 
trasted the life of the Sarde Baron with 
the Sarde peasant, his serf. He pictured 
the lord of acres, in his town house, as 
happy as luxury, indolence, and lassitude 
could make him, 

“Look at his lordship in his Palace! 
Behold how he lifts his nightcapped head 
from the pillow when the sun is at the 
zenith, At a word, his menial comes 
cringing to his side; offers him coffee or 
sweet chocolate; tells him the morning 
news; and gives him, on a silver tray, a 
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hundred and one ‘billets doux’ from his 
lady friends. 

** At one or two o'clock the Baron leaves 
his bed. By three o’clock, he is ready for 
the air. With a gold-headed cane in his 
hand, he steps forth into the street, and 
draws in the breath of heaven through his 
wide-inflated nostrils. He smiles at life ; 
the air is good; and his body is so free 
from fatigue. 

* Anon, his lordship breakfasts. There 
is nothing in the world that a man could 
desire to eat wanting on his table. 

“More at ease with himself than ever, 
his lordship next pays some visits. Every 
one rejoices to see him. He flatters, and 
is flattered with compliments wherever he 
goes. Thus he kills the hours until the 
evening. Then theatres, drawing-rooms, 
and balls open their doors to entertain him. 

“ At midnight the Baron dines, amid a 
heavenly flashing of glass and silver, and 
an oriental luxuriance of flowers; and 
afterwards, at length, just when his lowly 
vassal in the fields drags himself wearily 
from his hard couch, to begin the toils of 
the day ere the sun is up, his lordship, 
the Baron, is assisted into his nightcap, 
and, with a sigh of pleasure, lets his head 
sink into the downy pillow. 

“What can heaven give such a man—so 
sated with the good things which weak 
mortals, in their ignorance, think must be 
celestial joys !” ; 

The counter picture of the miserable 
peasant may be largely left to the imagina- 
tion to conceive. He lives like a dog in 


contrast with his lord—nay, even less hap- 
pily : for his lordship’s dog would reject 
with contempt such refuse from the 
baronial tables as the peasant and his 
family would devour with relish. He toils 


all the day in the fields. No sun is too 
hot for him. If it rains, his skin must 
submit to be soaked. If he be stricken by 
the fever, he must continue to work, or 
his children will lack bread. He must 
work the harder in the intervals of his 
shiverings. And only when all the light 
of day has departed—only then may he 
crawl, with dreary, tired steps, home to 
his comfortless kennel of sticks and dried 
grasses, and the stony crust and cup of 
sour wine, which is the sole meal his 
poverty can afford him. 

As has been said, the picture is, in both 
sections, an exaggerated one. But it may 
well be viewed as, in a sense, a parallel 
between the life of our friend in the country 
and our friend in the town. 





The latter, when the days of his active 
youth are over, soon forgets the exhilarating 
pleasures of the mountains, and the streams, 
and the woods. Year by year he shortens 
the brief visits which stern fashion compels 
him to pay to this or that bleak moor in 
the north, and this or that country house 
in the provinces. He goes to the north 
by a night train, studious to arrange that 
he may fall asleep ere he is out of sight of 
the chimneys of the metropolis, and that 
he may not awake until he is besought to 
arise and step into the carriage that is to 
take him to the shooting-box which is in 
fact nothing more nor less than a town 
house set in the country. 

The sport for which he is dragged from 
his beloved club-rooms and Pall Mall, is, 
in fact, a terrible bore to him. He does 
not even pretend to like it. He shrugs 
his shoulders, and yields to the demands 
of convention with graceful protest, so dis- 
simulated, that none but himself perceives 
the sincerity of it; and he sighs for the 
day when he may return to town. 

Thanks to the artificial tone of his 
mind, and the artificial manner of his life 
—each of which is the inexorable conse- 
quence of the other—in time he acquires 
an absolute detestation for the country 
pure and simple, He shudders at the 
thought of it, as at an ill-cooked chop. 
Now and then he is called upon to give 
the reason for his distaste. It is hard at 
first ; but, later, he conjures up an imagi- 
native state of rural life, and this fiction 
he flogs persistently with the flail of his 
scoffs. Vain is it to talk to him of the 
dignity of honest labour in the field8 ; 
of agreeable milkmaids with fresh bloom 
on their cheeks; and of the muscular 
ploughman embracing his comely spouse 
ere he sets forth for the plough. Idle 
is it to babble to him about green fields, 
dewy grass, the scented hawthorn wreathed 
with honeysuckle and roses, snowy clouds 
chasing each other between the round earth 
and the blue beyond, the strong kisses of 
wind undefiled by contact with bricks and 
mortar, the note of the cuckoo, and the 
gentle melody of doves in the copses. 

This is all nothing—less than nothing 
to our town friend. How should it be 
otherwise, when he has brought himself to 
rely, for spectacular diversion, solely upon 
the theatres of the town? The songs of 
birds would sound discord to his well-dis- 
ciplined ear. He sees only “ the toiler’s 
sweaty brow,” and the grime of his daily 
task. How intolerable the monotony of 
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the country! The endless rows of the 
ragged hedges in the lanes; the mire under 
foot; the crawling worms ; the dull-eyed, 
slow-tonzgued rustics, with their excruciat- 
ing brogue, and their attire of so archaic a 
mode; the ennui of the life and its hundred 
insufferable privations ! 

A few years ago the writer voyaged, from 
northern seas to the south, with a party of 
Icelandic youths bound for the colleges of 
Copenhagen. When they set foot in Scot- 
land, nothing amazed them more than the 
sight of trees. They broke into a confused 
cry of adjectives and exclamations, Their 
home-island, so cold and infertile, can 
hardly rear a shrub taller than themselves. 
Thus, an elm, a hundred feet high, was, 
at first sight, regarded as a distinct marvel 
of nature. 

Our townsman, by-and-by, grows to a 
condition not unlike that of the untravelled 
Icelander. He may put up his glass ata 
butterfly or a crow, without being suspected 
of inanity. When his legs begin to totter, 
a change in the method of his life is not to 
be thought of. And so he is content and 
fain to admit, with a writer who did not 
dissemble his preference for metropolitan 


bustle, that, at the best, “the country is | 


but a kind of healthy grave . . . the delu- 
sions of flowers, green turf, and birds . . . 
all afford slisht gratification ... not worth 
an hour of rational conversation. . . . The 
real use of it—the country—is to find food 
for cities ; but as for a residence of any 
map, who is neither butcher nor baker, 
nor food-grower in any of its branches, it 
is a dreadful waste of existence and abuse 
of life.” 

Even if, for the sake of argument, our 
friend will admit that there is any happiness 
in the country, he will, with the same 
writer, stipulate that “it requires a visit to 
London every year to assure yourself of this 
truth.” Thus fortified, he lives himself in 
blissful contentment to “that scene of 
simplicity, truth, and nature—a London 
rout,” 

But enough. 

Of two things—where both are good and 
of such a kind that no exact comparison 
may be drawn between them—neither is 
better nor worse than the other. And how 
good both a town life and a country life 
are, only those happy ones completely 
know who are privileged to fly from the 
one to the other at their own sweet 
or restless will. They may fall out of 
humour with town while they are in town, 
and feel aggrieved with the country when 





they are among its trees and solitudes ; but 
they are thus, through their own discon- 
tent, forced to acknowledge that both town 
and country are good, indeed, very good ; 
and if they are as wise as they are fortunate, 
they will further admit that, even when they 
find the town too lively or fatiguing, or the 
country too quiet and dull, the fault is 
really, in each case, in them, and neither 
in the town nor the country. 





O WISTFUL EYES! 


O WISTFUL eyes! Where did you find your gleam? 
In the soft radiance of the April skies? 

In the rays wavering in the quiet stream 

Where pure and white the water-lily lies ? 


*Mid wondering musings o’er the tangled scheme 
Men make of life? or does the lustrous light, 
That underlies their pensive beauty, shine 

With the hushed glory of the first love dream, 


That gives e’en hope deferred resistless might, 
To make of earth a happy Paradise? 

God keep the soul within them fresh and fine, 
O wistful eyes! 


HER INHERITANCE, 


A STRANGE STORY. IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER III, 


Two days later, at about the same time 
in the evening, Mrs. Ferrars was alone in 
the little sitting-room, looking very im- 
patient, and rather anxious. She had set 
out that morning on the road to what she 
called “that bogey house,” thinking to 
meet her husband as they had arranged, 
and, instead, she had met a boy, who 
stopped her with the enquiry : 

*‘ Be you the missus of the gentleman at 
‘The Glen’ ?” 

On her answering that she was, he had 
thrust a note into her hands, and had re- 
treated, with many backward glances at a 
person so intimately connected with such 
a celebrity as the gentleman who had 
voluntarily passed a night alone with old 
Sam in the haunted house. 

The note was from her husband, and 
simply said that she was not to expect 
him until the evening, and was not to be 
uneasy, 

She had been uneasy all the same, and, 
ever since the time had come when she 
might begin to expect him, she had been 
restless and disturbed. As the clock 
struck nine, she drew up the blind, and 
looked out of the window. 

‘‘T wish he would come,” she said to 
herself ; “I wish he had never heard of the 
place. He is so sensitive, dear old thing, 
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and all his imsgination was stirred by the 
odd connection between that picture and 
my dream. How vivid it was last night! 
If he has persuaded himself that he heard 
or saw something, he will never forget it. 
I wish he would come, Oh, there he is! 
Well, he doesn’t seem to be in any hurry 
now.” . 

Hubert Ferrars was coming down the 
street with evident reluctance in his walk 
and manner. She watched him come up 
to the cottage door ; saw him psuse for a 
moment before he entered ; and then she 
went to the door of the room, intending to 
j reproach him, half in fun, and half in 
earnest, for her long, lonely day. But as 
he came up the stairs towards her, the 
sight of his face stopped her—he was so 
very pale, and there was a tense look of 
horror in his eyes. She could see him 
distinctly the moment he reached the foot 
of the stairs, but she was hidden by a bend 
in the staircase until he was close to her. 
As he turned the corner, and came upon 
her suddenly —she had not moved or 
spoken in her anxious contemplation of 
his haggard face, and weary, reluctant 
movements —he staggered back with a 


half-articulate cry, and would have fallen, - 


but for his instinctive clutch at the 
banisters. She ran to him with a little 
pitying exclamation. 

“Oh, Hubert, my dear old boy!” she 
= ; “what have you been doing to your- 
self” 

He did not answer; but he took her 
face in his two hands and kissed it—long, 
trembling kisses they were. 

“Come and sit down, dear,” she said. 
‘* Where have you been all day? You are 


} dead tired.” 


She drew him into the room and made 
him sit down to the table, still holding her 
hand in his, as if he needed the sense of 
touch to assure him of her reality. She 
would not ask him any questions, or let 
him speak until he had eaten, and then 
she put him into an arm-chair, and, kneel- 
ing at his feet, said, with her arms round 
him, and her cheek against his : 

“ Would you like to tell me now, 
dear ¢” 

He bent his head slightly, but did not 
speak, and she continued : 

“What is it, Hubert? Did you—did 
you—see something ?” 

He bent his head again, and his clasp 
tightened round her, as if he feared to see 
her slip from his grasp. She waited a 
moment, and then whispered : 





“ What was it? What is it haunts 
‘The Glen’ ¢” 

There was a pause, and then she heard 
his voice — hollow, toneless, almost in- 
audible : 

“ You !” he said. 

She started from his hold with a shudder- 
ing cry of incredulous horror, and for a 
moment they looked at one another, 
speechless and motionless. Her first 
ghastly impression was that he had gone 
mad; and, reading that thought in her 
white, terrified face, he mastered himself 
by a violent effort, and spoke again in a 
more natural tone : 

“Thea, dearest, I am not mad; don’t 
look at me like that. At first I thought 
that I would not tell you, but afterwards I 
felt that the memory would stand between 
us always; that we must face it together, 
awful as it is.” : 

He drew her back into his arms, and 
she let him hold her for several moments, 
without speaking. 

‘Tell me all about it,” she whispered, at 
last ; and, in a low, thick voice, speaking 
in short, abrupt sentences, he told her. 

“It was about one o'clock. We were 
sitting in—in the room to the right of the 
door as you go in——” 

“T know,” she said ; “ go on.” 

He shivered slightly, and continued : 

“Tt was a strange experience to sit there 
waiting for something supernatural with 
that old man, to whom it was so familiar 
as to be no longer terrible. He told me 
that—it—was only seen occasionally, 
generally about this time of the year; 
always on the twentieth of November.” 

She lifted her head with a sudden start. 
‘‘My birthday!” she said; and he drew 
her closer as he went on : 

“ He told me that no one knew exactly 
how long since it had first appeared ; and 
that it had altered in appearance as the 
years passed. ‘ When I saw it first,’ he 
said, ‘about eighteen years ago, it was a 
little child running about the house as a 
real child might have done; then it was a 
pretty young girl; and now—ah, sir!’ he 
said, suddenly, dropping his voice to a 
whisper, ‘look!’ He pointed behind me, 
and { turned quickly. There, in the old- 
fashioned oak settle, near the empty hearth, 
I saw—you.” He broke off, and pressed 
his lips to the head which was lying on his 
shoulder. ‘ You were looking, apparently, 
straight at me; but you took no notice of 
me, and seemed unconscious of my presence. 
I think the feeling of sick horror that crept 
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over me as I looked at you arose first from 
that—it was unspeakably awful. I watched 
you, as you sat there, paralysed. By-and- 
by, you rose and left the room, and I fol- 
lowed you as you went: into the hall, out 
into the little wood behind the house, 
round the garden, back again upstairs, and 
into the little room at the stairhead. It 
was there—how long after I don’t know— 
but it was there that at last, with a 
ghastly feeling of terror inexpressible, I 
saw your form gradually grow indistinct. 
I saw you fading slowly from my sight. I 
saw you--—” A strong and uncontrollable 
shudder shook him from head to foot, and 
the strong hands that held hers were icy- 
cold and trembling. After a moment he 
resumed. “I must have fainted, I suppose, 
for the next thing I remember is the bright 
morning light, and old Sam dashing water 
in my face. I felt dazed and stupefied, 
and I was only conscious that I must have 
time to think, so I sent you that note, 
dear, and I have been walking about ever 
since,” 

There was a long silence. Mrs. Ferrars 
lifted her head, kissed her husband 


tenderly, rose and walked to the window. 
The stars were shining brightly, and she 


stood there looking up at them. At last 
she turned and came back to him, as he 
sat watching her, still with the strained 
look of horror on his face. 

“My poor dear,” she said, standing by 
his side and gently stroking his hair, ‘‘ my 
poor dear.” 

She was pale, and there was something 
hushed in her manner and her low voice ; 
but otherwise she was quite herself again, 
and seemed to be rather sympathising with 
her husband than feeling on her own ac- 
count. He felt this at once, and looked at 
her in amazement. 

“ What can we do?” he said, 

“You have thought of nothing—of no 
plan for—for laying ms?” she asked, with 
a little, hysterical laugh, 

He shook his head. 

“ Then I will tell you what I think. It 
is not to be explained, of course ; but there 
must be some link—of which we know 
nothing—between my life and this mys- 
terious house, and we must find out what 
it is I have known very little of my 
father and mother. My mother died when 
I was born, you know; my father two 
years after; and the Leesons, who were so 
good to me, knew nothing of their life in 
Evgland—had never even seen my mother. 
But we can learn the history of the house, 





and we will go to Mrs. Green to-morrow, 
and she will tell us. She knows, I am 
sure. I—I would rather not go to sleep, I 
think ; but you are tired out, my dear, and 
now you must rest.” 

The slow night wore itself away at last. 
He was too thoroughly worn out to resist her 
long, and slept the heavy sleep of utter ex- 
haustion, while she sat beside him thinking. 
She was very far from being an imaginative 
woman ; but the story she had heard, and 
its connection with her constantly-recurring 
dream, had impressed her almost in spite 
of herself. Her husband’s horror, too, had, 
to a certain extent, communicated itself to 
her, and she felt as though she would never 
be able to sleep quietly again. To think 
that while she was apparently lying 
quietly by her husband’s side she was 
visible in another place; that there was 
a force in her of which she had 
been unconscious, over which she had no 
control! It was impossible! It was hor- 
rible! And Hubert! he would never see 
her sleeping without remembering that 
other figure, without thinking that, per- 
haps, even as he looked at her, it was 
there in the old farmhouse. He was right 
—the thought would haunt them always. 
What did it mean? What could they 
do 

Mrs. Green received them the next 
morning without any apparent surprise— 
early though it was. She darted one 
keen, eager look at Hubert Ferrars, and 
waited for them to speak. There was a 
moment’s silence as the three stood 
together in the dim little room, and then 
Hubert Ferrars began. 

‘I think you must know why we have 
come to you to-day, Mrs. Green. You 
know what—what I saw last night at ‘ The 
Glen ;’ and you will understand that we 
cannot rest—my wife and I—until this 
mystery is cleared up.” 

His breath came quickly. 
and Mrs, Green said : 

“ How can I help you, sir?” 

* You can tell us all you know about the 
house and its inhabitants. Who were the 
people who lived there twenty years 
ago?” 

The woman seemed to be undecided for 
a moment whether to speak or no; and 
Hubert Ferrars and his wife watched her 
anxiously. At last she said, suddenly : 

**T’ll tell you, sir. There’s no reason 
why I shouldn't, except that I was never a 
onetotalk ; and ever since I saw the lady the 
other morning, I’ve had the horrors as the 


He paused ; 
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ghost never give them to me. If I can 
help you to see through it I will. Seven- 
and-twenty years agol was a maid at ‘The 
Glen.’ There was three in family—my 
mistress, her second husband, and her 
child by her first marriage—Miss Dorothy 
Frome.” 

“Dorothy Frome!” repeated Mrs. 
Ferrars, excitedly. ‘ Hubert, that was my 
mother’s name—the only thing I know 
about her. Dorothy is my name, too, 
though I’ve been called Dorothea or Thea. 
Oh, go on; go on.” 

The woman looked at her for a moment, 
and then began again slowly, speaking 
more easily as she went on, and her 
habitual reserve gradually gave way. 

“She was a pretty, delicate slip of a 
girl, was Miss Dorothy, with blue eyes and 
yellow hair, and full of whims and fancies. 
In the spring of 68 my mistress died. 
The place went to Mr. Farmer, and he and 
Miss Dorothy lived there together. He 
wasn’t not to say unkind to her ; but they 
was never friends together ; and all Miss 
Dorothy’s love seemed to go out to the 
old house and garden. She'd cared about 
it all her life more as folks care for other 
folks than for places; but them two years 
after her mother’s death she got to love it 
so as never was. It seemed to be tied 
up in her life like, At the end of two 
years there came a gentleman about the 
place a-courtin’ of her, and she fell in 
love with him. Mr. Philip Marston was 
his name.” 

“Ah!” interrupted Mrs. Ferrars. “ It ie, 
Hubert; itis! That was my father.” 

“ But the old man couldn’t abide him,” 
continued Mrs. Green. “No one knew 
why ; for there was nothing against him 
as ever I could hear. And he vowed that 
if Miss Dorothy married him, neither she 
nor child of hers should ever set foot in 
‘The Glen’ again. She did marry him; 
for he loved her very true, and pressed her 
hard, and they went away together. For 
ten months after I never heard nothing 
of her; and then one day I saw a letter 
all crushed up lying on the parlour floor. 
It wasn’t the place for a letter, so I picked 
it up and—well, I suppose I bad no call to 
do it, but I read it. It was from Miss 
Dorothy’s husband, and it begged and 
prayed of Mr. Farmer to let Miss Dorothy 
come back to her old home, for she was 
ill—expecting of her baby—and fretting 
herself to death for it. It asked Mr. 
Farmer, if he wouldn’t have this, to promise 
—but I can tell you the very words, they’ve 





stuck by me all these years: ‘ Will you 
satisfy her sick fancy by a promise that 
her child, should it live, shall be 
allowed to learn to know and love her 
mother’s home?’ And it said how Miss 
Dorothy, in her weakness, was just crazy 
to have her child care for the place she 
had loved so dear. Howshe fancied, being 
so ill, that she could leave her love of it to 
her child ; how she pined and fretted 
night and day. Bat Mr. Farmer was a 
hard man, and stood by his oath ; and Miss: 
Dorothy never came home again. After a 
good bit I began to wonder whether her 
little child had lived, and whether it would 
ever come to the old farm. And one 
evening in September, going on for four 
years from the time when I picked up the 
letter, I saw, coming out of Miss Dorothy’s 
old room, a little, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
child. I’d thought so much about how 
it would be to have a child about the 
place, that, somehow, I wasn’t a bit took 
aback, and I just stood and watched it. It 
toddled down the passage towards me, and 
was close to my knees when, all of a 
sudden—as I stretched out my hands to it 
—it wasn’t there any more. It gave mea 
bad turn that time ; but I saw it so often, 
through the next three months, that I got 
used to it like, Every one about the house 
saw it at times, and at last, when Mr. 
Farmer died, nobody wasn’t willing to take 
the place. People have tried it now and 
again; but always about this time of year, 
from now on to November, the figure 
comes back, always going about the house 
quite at home and natural-like. First, it 
was the baby; then, a slip of a girl; and 
now—you know what, sir.” 

Mrs. Ferrars had sat, since she had 
understood that she was listening to her 
mother’s story, quite motionless—her eyes 
fixed on the speaker’s face, her hands 
clasped in one another. As Mrs. Green 
ended, and silence fell on the little room, 
she drew a long breath, her face quivered, 
and she turned to her husband with a low 
c 


ry. 
“Oh, Hubert! My mother, my poor, 
young mother! Longing, and longing, and 


dying unsatisfied! Oh, my poor mother!” 

He put his arms round her and soothed 
her tenderly, and then said, turning to 
Mrs. Green : 

* We will see you again before we go 
away. Thank you for telling us this.” 

“ You're welcome, sir, I’m sure,” replied 
the woman. “Is it—is it Miss Dorothy’s 
daughter?” 
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“ Yes,” he answered ; ‘' yes, it is.” 

And they left the cottage. No words 
passed between them as to what was to be 
done next; no words were needed. In 
about half-an-hour they stood at the gar- 
den gate of ‘“‘ The Glen,” and there Hubert 
Ferrars looked at his wife and hesitated. 
But she put out her hand to him and said : 

“Come with me.” And together they 
went up the garden path and into the 
house, All over it they went; through 
the garden and through the wood, and 
back into the house, and at last, when they 
came again to the little room at the head 
of the stairs, she dropped his hand and 
went in alone, When she came out to him 
once more, there was a strange, awed look 
in her eyes. ‘ Let us go,” she said; “let 
us go. I think she will be satisfied.” 

After that day she never saw “The Glen” 
again, waking or dreaming ; and her spirit 
haunted the place no more, 





A LUCKY SHOT. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


SoME years since, when I was a young 
fellow of six-and-twenty, I was mate of 
a West Indiaman trading regularly to 
Nevis and St. Kitts. She was a barque 
of three hundred and fifty tons, and her 
name was the “ Robert,” and she sailed 
from Bristo]. We were on our homeward- 
passage when the incident I am about to 
describe took place. I must premise that 
we had four passengers, two gentlemen 
and two ladies; the latter, the wife and 
daughter of a planter, by name Car- 
michael, The elder lady was about forty- 
five; a handsome, gracious sort of 
woman, such as a planter’s wife ought to 
be, and such as were not uncommon in 
the days of which I am writing. The 
daughter was about two-and-twenty; a 
beautiful girl, with all the bewitching 
graces and fascinating charm of a true- 
born creole. We were twenty-one days 
out from Charlestown, and notwith- 
standing that the old barque was by no 
means a@ fast sailer, we had made good 
progress, and were as near as possible in 
mid-ocean. It was the end of July, and 
the weather had been of the most glorious 
description, and very hot; but, after the 
sultry heat of the tropics, we did not 
find it oppressive. For two days past we 
had made little progress. The wind had 
been light and variable, and now it was a 
dead calm. Tue ship was motionless as 





far as progress was concerned; but her 
head was boxing all round the compass, 
We had awnings up fore and aft ; for, where 
there was nothing to intercept the burning 
rays of the July sun, the decks were so 
hot that the pitch boiled out of the 
seams. 

The dinner was over; the sun was slowly 
sinking in the west; and we had all come 
on deck, being anxious to get as much 
air as we could, for the cabin of a sugar- 
ship is generally stuffy. The deep, placid 
sea was more peacefully calm than I had 
ever before seen it. Not a flaw, not a 
ripple, not an undulation broke the 
tranquil surface of the glass-like sea. 
Captain Sarsfield and the two gentlemen, 
Mr. Cheeseman and Mr. Thompson, 
were sitting on the taffrail smoking their 
cigars, and Mrs. Carmichael and Miss 
Julia were reclining in wicker-chairs and 
fanning themselves. At the young lady’s 
feet lay a large Newfoundland dog be- 
longing to Captain Sarsfield, blinking in 
the sunlight which came slanting in under 
the awning, and now and again looking up 
into her face and putting out his tongue, 
as much as to say: “It’s dreadfully hot, 
isn’t it?” 

No one, who has not seen a creole girl 
reclining at her ease, can realise the 
beautiful picture which Julia Carmichael 
presented as she sat there languidly 
fanning herself. Apart from the beauty 
of her features, and the striking fairness of 
her skin, her figure was almost faultless in 
its symmetry, in the curve of its lines, and 
beautiful in its flexible sinuosity. She 
had, too, that natural grace, that untram- 
melled ease, that refined voluptuousness of 
attitude and movement which are the 
natural gifts of the creole, and which no 
art can counterfeit. But the crowning 
charm of all was her sweet and gentle 
disposition. | Mrs, Carmichael was a 
general favourite ; but Julia was queen of 
the ship. Captain Sarsfield, the gentle- 
men, and the ship’s company generally 
were her devoted slaves. 

She had been sitting in silence, gazing 
out on to the calm sea, Suddenly she 
turned her head and spoke : 

‘‘Captain Sarsfield,” she said, in a soft, 
musical voice, “I think we are going to 
have a breeze.” 

“ Certainly ! 


By all means, my dear 
young lady. I see no signs of it at present; 
but if you say there is a breeze coming, 
there is no one on board this ship would 
think of contradicting you.” 
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"No; but—Captain Sarsfield——” 

* Not another word, my dear lady. Mr. 
Turnbull, see all clear for a breeze.” 

‘“‘ Ay, ay, sir,” I answered. ‘ Forward, 
there! Run up the foretopmast staysail ; 
there’s a breeze coming.” 

‘‘Mr. Turnbull,” remonstrated Julia, 
“you are too bad! You are worse than 
the Captain. What will the men say?” 

‘Say, Miss Carmichael ?—that the Ad- 
miral has given his orders, and we must 
obey. So ho! Well there with the hal- 
yards, Which side will you have the sheet 
trimmed ? ” 

“You may trim it to starboard, Mr. 
Turnbull,” she replied with great gravity. 

“ Take a pull of the starboard sheet,” I 
called out, ‘ Well, there! belay! What 
next, Miss Julia ?” 

“Lower one of the quarter-boats, and 
take me fora row. The sea looks very 
beautiful, and I think it would do me 
good,” 

I elevated my eyebrows, and said : 

“What about the breeze, Miss Car- 
michael ?” 

‘Oh, that will not come yet. 
will be time enough.” 

I looked this time at the Captain, who 
gave a smiling assent, saying: 

“Tf Miss Carmichael will permit me, I 
think I should like a row, too.” 

“ Certainly, Captain Sarsfield, with much 
pleasure.” Then turning to me, she said : 
‘The Captain can have the gig, and I will 
have the quarter-boat.” 

Lay aft the watch,” I called out, “and 
lower the port quarter-boat and the gig. 
And, carpenter,” I went on, “let us have 
the oars up sharp, Miss Carmichael is 
going to have a row before the breeze 
comes.” 


After tea 


“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the carpenter, 
and he dived down below in search of the 


oars. 

The two boat: were lowered and 
manned. I took charge of one and the 
Captain of the other. 

“Come along, Nep,” said Julia, when 
she had taken her seat. The dog, nothing 
loth, jumped into the boat, and took his 
station on the prow, as though he was look- 
ing out for squalls. 

‘Phew !” exclaimed Mr. Cheeseman, as 
we pushed away from the ship, ‘‘ how hot 
it is!” 

“Not so hot as it is at St. Kitts,” 
answered Julia. 

“Perhaps not,” replied the Captain ; 
“ but it’s hot enough in all conscience.” 





Nep seemed of the Captain’s opinion, 
for, at this moment, he sprang overboard 
and began swimming about in a manner 
which showed he enjoyed his bath. 

“T should like to follow his example,” 
exclaimed Mr. Thompson. 

‘* What about the sharks?” replied Mr. 
Cheeseman. 

‘“‘ Sharks!” cried Mr. Thompson; “ there 
are no sharks in these latitudes, are 
there ?” 

* Aren’t there! I don’t know so much 
about that,” said Captain Sarsfield. ‘I 
have seen sharks in ten west, and even in 
the Channel. So that it’s more than pro- 
bable that there are some hereabouts.” 

“What's that they are saying about 
sharks ?” asked Mrs, Carmichael. 

“The Captain is saying that there are 
plenty of them in these latitudes,” I 
replied. 

“How beautiful the old ship looks!” 
remarked Julia. ‘I never saw her to such 
advantage before.” 

Meantime Nep, after circling about be- 
tween the boats and the ship, had ap- 
parently had enough of it and was slowly 
swimming back to the ship. Suddenly 
there was a commotion on board, and the 
second-mate took up the speaking-trumpet 
and hailed us, 

“ Boat ahoy!” he cried. ‘ Get the dog 
on board, there are two sharks coming 
down on him !” 

“Give way, my lads! Scott is right—I 
can see their fins, Pull, my bonnies, 
pull!” 

* Here, Nep!” 
excitedly. 

But Nep did not hear, or else paid no 
attention, and swam slowly on. 

“Poor thing!” cried Mrs, Carmichael ; 
“he is swimming right into the shark’s 
mouth !” 

“Nep! Nep! Nep!” shrieked Julia. 
“Come back, come back !” 

The dog evidently heard her, for he 
turned and began to swim back. 

‘Pull, my lads, pull for your lives!” I 
shouted, ‘or it will be all up with poor 
Nep.” At this moment, the dog, seeing 
we were rapidly approaching him, relaxed 
his efforts. ‘“ Nep! Nep! here, boy, 
here!” I cried, excitedly, and he again 
began to swim towards us. 

Captain Sarsfield had also realised the 
dog’s peril, and the two boats were being 
urged through the water at racing speed. 
It was a moment of intense excitement. 
Julia and her mother sat pale and motion- 


Nep! cried Julia, 
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less, with their hands clasped. The dread- 
ful monsters were about a cable’s length 
from the dog, and were rapidly nearing 
him ; but we were somewhat nearer, and, 
as I thought, we were outstripping them. 

“Well done, my bonnies! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! we shall beat them yet!” I 
shouted. 

At the moment, a puff of smoke burst 
from the ship’s side. There was a report, 
and a splash in the water ; the second-mate 
had loaded and fired one of the carronades, 
and the ball had struck at least one of the 
sharks, for, when the commotion caused by 
the shot striking the water had subsided, 
they had disappeared, and the water was 
discoloured with blood. 

‘Bravo, Scott!” I cried, “that was a 
lucky shot; the right thing to do, and 
done at the right time.” 

The next minute Nep was alongside, 
and was hauled into the boat, and a ring- 
ing cheer came from the men on board, 
and was taken up by us in the boats. 

It is not to be supposed that Nep under- 
stood what all the cheering was about; 
but he responded to them by standing up 
on the thwarts and barking vociferously. 
It was quite evident that he had no idea 
of what a narrow squeak for his life he 
had had. 





LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 
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CHAPTER V. LOVE'S CONFLICT. 


You went half-way upstairs and then 
turned to the left, up two steps, to find 
yourself in the pleasantest little room im- 
aginable. It was quite an unaccountable 
little room, and had apparently been de- 
signed in a humorous moment by the 
architect of Prospect Place. It obtruded 
itself in among the rooms of the next 
house like a wen, and had a little window, 
with a small arched dormer, that made the 
light within always mellow and shady even 
on the hottest summer day. In this small 
window were always kept one or two 
choice plants, and, looking through them, 
you caught a glimpse of one of the outer- 
most branches of the poplar-tree, and could 
watch it stirring to and fro against a bit 
of blue sky. 

In times past, when No. 8, Prospect 
Place, had been as full of youngsters as a 
dove-cot of young pigeons, this room had 
belovged to Damphie ; but now that bed- 





rooms were in less demand, he had moved 
to what had once been called ‘the boys’ 
room,” and Aunt Dacie had taken pos- 
session of the little quaint chamber, which, 
by the way, had evidently at first tried to 
become an octagon, so oddly were two of 
its corners cut off. It was known as “Aunt 
Dacie’s room,” and Dumphie had seen fit 
to christen it “ the heart of the house ”—so 
many plans were there discussed, so many 
tender greetings and sad farewells had 
taken place within its walls, The spirit of 
Aunt Dacie seemed in it and around it, for 
quaint old-fashioned treasures had drifted 
into it, and, somehow, the scent of sandal- 
wood lingered about them all. The 
small work-table near the window, with 
its dainty appointments and tiny golden 
thimble with a little stand all to itself, 
could not possibly have belonged to any 
one else, Just now, a sunshine all its own 
made the little chamber bright, for here 
and there were bowls of Indian china filled 
with golden daffodils, while, on the work- 
table, a group of yellow roses, with just the 
faintest flush of rose in their innermosi 
hearts, gave out their sweet breath un- 
sparingly. 

Aunt Dacie had, indeed, planned quite a 
little festival for this, the first day of 
Mazie’s betrothal. She had had ambitious 
ideas, had Aunt Dacie, and confided the 
same to Kezia, who suggested jumble cakes 
as a form of refreshment without which 
any festival whatever would naturally be 
a mere fond delusion. 

Kezia was tearfully happy over the idea 
that her precious young lady was going to 
marry Mr. Draycott. For a time Kezia had 
distrusted that gentleman—as has been al- 
ready seen—but gradually he won her 
over, until Dumphie used to laugh and say 
he was really quite jealous, at which Kezia 
would retreat down the kitchen stairs in 
high flutter and pride, it being delightful 
to any woman of any age to have it sup- 
posed that she can be a bone of conten- 
tion between two masculine hearts. And 
now, this gentleman with his bright smile 
and his kindly eyes, his little courteous 
words of greeting, which to Kezia meant 
so much, was going to marry Miss 
Margaret ! 

“Well, well, the world does go round 
to be sure,” said she, “and brings strange 
days with it, too; and we'll be havin’ a 
wedding, Miss Dacie, same as when Master 
Randail—— why, it were just such an- 
other night as this—just as rainy and 
rough,” 
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But Kezia felt that this last was an un- 
happy touch. She saw her mistress’s face 
change and pale, and stuck the corner of 
her apron into her mouth, as though to 
stop the egress of any more foolish words. 
Not even now, when the sorrow of her 
loss lay so many years behind, could Miss 
Dacie bear any reference to Lucille’s death 
without wincing. The thought of that 
wedding night when the poplar-tree 
swirled and moaned in the wind, and the 
rain beat upon the panes—the night 
when Randall’s boyish face looked at 
her through the shivered glass of the 
fallen frame—was, even now, often present 
to her mind. To connect them at all 
with Mazie’s betrothal to Louis Draycott, 
and the marriage that would before long 
make one day memorable—more especially 
with the poplar-tree creaking and moaning 
just as it did then—seemed an uncanny 
thing, from which she shrank instinc- 
tively with a repulsion which she felt in 
truth to be exaggerated and inadequate. 
Her heart was full of agitated happiness. 
Mazie had looked so like her mother as 
she stood by her lover’s side, looking up 
with fond eyes into his face! It was like 
a renewal of the old romance rejuvenated, 
and made more beautiful than the one that 
had gone before. It was like Randall and 
Lucille as they might have been in the 
youth and heyday of life, had they then 
met and loved. There was no likeness 
between the square-set Major and the tall 
lithe figure of the prison-chaplain ; but in 
both was seen that single-hearted devotion 
to the one woman the world held for them, 
which Aunt Dacie recognised as the highest 
type of love. She sang softly and quaver- 
ingly to herself as she made her little 
plans overnight for the morrow’s pleasure ; 
bethought her gladly of the gay blossoms 
in the room which, henceforth, she was 
determined should be consecrated to the 
lovers, She resolved to ask Dumphie 
to soften the heart of the curmudgeon, 
and get leave to come home at least an 
hour earlier than usual, by which time the 
jumbles would be done to a turn, and the 
feast outspread. She smiled and shook 
her head as the thought crossed her that 
there was no fear that Louis would be late. 
She had a wonderful intuition into the 
ways and habits of lovers, this dear, sweet 
gentlewoman whose own life had known 
no more living romance than was re- 
presented by an old kid glove that once a 
man’s lips had kissed. 

After her chat with Kezia, she had gone 





upstairs to bed ; but hadbeen unable to resist 
the temptation of a peep into Mazie’s room. 
The door was on the latch, so made little 
sound as she pushed it gently open; 
only that—no more—for she did not 
cross the threshold. She stood quite 
still, hardly drawing her breath at what 
she saw within, for there, on her knees 
beside the little white-draped bed, was her 
child, her darling, Lucille’s precious legacy 
of trust and love. Mazie’s long, bright 
hair fell in a. cloud above her white, cling- 
ing robe; the gracious head was bowed 
upon the open hands ; the exquisite sense 
of the joy and the gladness, and the great 
gift of love that had come into her life, was 
over her. Her young heart swelled with 
thankfulness to the giver of all good; she 
prayed for Heaven’s blessing on the man 
she loved; and, for herself, that wisdom 
might be given to her to be his true help- 
meet, friend, and companion, all in one. 
That these things were so was borne in 
upon Aunt Dacie’s mind as she stood 
watching her darling for one long, tender 
moment, and then, with a prayer rising 
from her own heart, too, left her alone 
with the God at whose feet she laid the 
chaplet of her joy... . 

Which of us has not known some home 
made beautiful by the happy ripple of 
laughter, the sound of many voices, the 
scent of many flowers, the song and the 
melody, the little home-jest, the sunshine 
of love; which of us has not known such a 
home, and then seen it change all in a 
moment? Hushed are the laughter and the 
music; the flowers fade in the vases and 
no one takes any heed ; the voice of jesting 
is silent; no one sings on the stairs or 
chatters in the garden as of old. Only 
cautious, fearful footsteps steal about the 
house ; now and again you may hear the 
sound of low, subdued voices, or a hurried 
sentence cut in two by a stifled sob. Some 
one lies grievously sick in a darkened room, 
struck down suddenly from strength to 
weakness, from life to possible death. The 
house of joy has become the house of 
mourning. 

There are few sadder things in life 
than this sudden halting of the wheels 
of life, this terrible sense of silence and 
oppression, this overclouding of a sky 
where all has been so brightly blue, and 
where the lark of happiness has sung 80 
sweetly at “‘ Heaven’s gate” of joy. 

It was thus in that simple home, round 
whose fortunes the thread of this story has 
wound itself. 
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Heavy sorrow, bitter pain, had fallen 
like a blight upon bright hopes and fond 
imaginings. Aunt Dacie seemed to have 
sged ten years since yesternight. Dum- 
phie, since the moment when he let in poor 
Bessy, the strange visitor of that earliest 
morning hour that we all, for some reason 
or other, connect with the idea of misfor- 
tune and death, had looked quite a different 
Dumphie from any that we have ever 
known. To hope against hope had ever 
been the new “ Papa Birt’s” characteristic; 
to bring good common sense and earnest 
effort to bear on every difficulty, this had 
been to be Dumphie. But now the sorrow 
had come that held no smallest grain of 
hope to be sifted out from the black mass ; 
the difficulty had come that no common 
sense, no resolve could undermine or get 
round, 

As for Mazie—— 

One scarce dare touch on that. Where 
she laid her chaplet of joy, there, in time, 
she will lay her wreath of cypress—but 
not yet, not yet. She bides now in that 
dark valley of desolation, where neither 
hope nor comfort may come. She is dazed 
by the destruction which has come upon her 
—yet more by the sorrow which has come 
to the man who is dearer to her than life 
itself. Perhaps it would be truer to say that, 
so far, she is hardly conscious of all that 
this terrible story that Bessy—poor Bessy, 
sodden with rain, tossed and tumbled by 
the night wind, sobbing as she talked— 
told tv Dumphie in the ghastly, struggling 
light—Bessy, who had walked every weary 
step of the way from the prison, through 
streets which the sto:m had made as empty 
as though they had been the streets of 
some city of the dead—means, 

Not all Dumphie’s tenderness could do 
much to soften the tale he had to tell to 
his sister Mazie ; nothing could blunt the 
cruel edge of the knife that his hand had 
to thrust into her gentle breast. 

As she lay lifeless in his arms, slain—or 
so it seemed to him—by the words his own 
lips had spoken, the memory of the mes- 
sage of the olden days rushed through his 
mind with a stab of infinite pain: ‘ Tell 
him to love his little sister, and to be very 
good to her. Tell him I said so.” 

‘Oh, mother, mother !” he cried, in the 
overwhelming bitterness of the moment, 
“T have done my best—I have done all I 
-—_ but I could not shield her from 
this!” 


They were simple pecple, these, whose 
story we are telling. They had none but 





very old-fashioned ideas, and were of one 
heart and one mind—none differing from 
the other. If a woman had a husband, or 
& man a wife, living, then neither could 
marry any other unless death should cut 
the bond. No lesser severance would 
aught avail, It was not so much that they 
laid down these laws, as that they took 
them for granted, and life and thought 
were coloured by them. If Louis Dray- 
cott had a wife living, then Mazie could 
not be his wife. The passion, and pain, 
and infinite sadness of it all were as deeply 
realised by them as it was possible for it to 
be realised by any one ; but it was all in- 
evitable. There was nothing for them to 
do but to help each other, as best they 
could, to bear a bitter burden of sorrow, 
and parting, and loneliness, It was a 
simple creed, simply lived up to. That 
others in the world thought differently 
did not even seem to touch them. They 
mourned over their suffering darling as 
only such hearts can mourn; but, they 
bowed before the inevitable with dignity 
and courage. Indeed, it was wonderful 
how even Mazie herself—fragile and sen- 
sitive as she was—rallied after the first 
prostration. She had to think of the man 
she loved. That was a force sufficient to 
brace her failing nerve, and give her all a 
woman’s power of endurance. But it was 
only when the hour that should bring him 
to her side drew near, that this new 
strength became manifest. 

“JT must try to be brave, for his sake,” 
she said to Aunt Dacie. “ That will help 
him best.” And Aunt Dacie had no word 
to say in reply, for the pitiful pathos of 
the white, resolute young face was well- 
nigh more than she could bear to look 
upon. 

And now, in that same pleasant little 
parlour—in that room called, in happier 
moments, “‘ the heart of the house,” Louis 
Draycott awaits the coming of that dear 
love of his, whom cruel fate is about to 
wrest from his arms—though neither fate, 
nor life, nor death, nor any other creature, 
can tear her from his heart. 

All trace of the storm of the past night 
had passed away, except that every leaf 
on every tree shone greener and brighter 
for the drenching ; and that the sparrows 
chirped more persistently to show their 
appreciation of the renewal of sunshine. 
A bit of blue could be seen through the 
dormer window ; the poplar never looked 
more delicately green ; the yellow daffodils, 
the golden roses, with the blushing hearts 
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—all were fair to see. But their beauty 
was displayed for one who saw not; one 
whose haggarj, weary eyes scarce seemed 
to see anything, save the door that would 
open to let his darling pass. 

Aunt Dacie had met Louis Draycott as 
he came in. She had set herself this task, 
and fulfilled it with the noble self-command 
of which such fragile women will at supreme 
moments prove capable. It seemed to 
her as though a lifetime lay between their 
farewell the evening before, and this greet- 
ing, in which each feared look or word 
from the other. She led him by the hand, 
as if he had been a child, to the little room 
that was her own, and there she left him, 
among the flowers, and the pretty, glancing 
lights and shadows that came in through 
the window from the stirring leaves out- 
side, to await poor Mazie’s coming. 

‘I will let her know that you are here, 
my—umy dear,” said Aunt Dacie, hurrying 
from the room, closing the door, and sitting 
down helplessly a moment at the stair- 
head, just because her knees grew feeble, 
and refused to hold her up. 

What a day it had been! Never before 
had such a thing happened as for Dumphie 
to send a message to the City to say that he 
was unavoidably kept away from business. 
This stupendous event was in itself enough 
to upset any one ; and then the listening to 
Dumphie’s account of his interview with 
Louis in the early dawn of the morning ; 
the white, hopeless face of Mazie as she 
listened to the story of what her lover's 
life had been in the past, of what sorrows, 
what trials had been his! These things 
would have seemed pain and trouble 
enough to suffice for a lifetime, and yet 
had all been compressed into a few terrible 
hours. 

Aunt Dacie never knew how she pulled 
herself together, and went her way to seek 
out the brother and sister who, hand in 
hand, awaited her coming. Dumphie had 
hardly left Mazie’s side since his return 
from the prison in the morning. He had 
hardly let go her hand, His nearness and 
his touch seemed to give her strength. He 
tried hard to put away the haunting vision 
of Louis Draycott’s face as he had seen it 
last —tear-stained, haggard, almost un- 
recognisable —and to concentrate his mind 
upon the stricken girl beside him. He 
coaxed her to take a little food. Knowing 
the ordeal that was before her, he tried to 
prepare her for it. He prayed for wisdom 
to calm, and soothe, and strengthen her. 
Wien Aunt Dacie came in and saw the 








two t gether, clinging the one to the other, 
she had no words to say; but by a gesture 
she made Dumphie understand. 

‘Louis is come,” he said, quictly, turn- 
ing to Mazie; and it was strange to bcth 
of them t> see the new life and strength 
the words called into being. The very 
knowledge that the man she loved was 
near, acted upon her as a cordial might 
have done. The longing to comfort him 
set aside, for the time being, her own 
suffering. She walked firmly to the door, 
and then turned with a pitiful, parting 
smile to the two who watched her, 


Once more they stand face to face— 
these two, between whom lies an impassable 
gulf, yet whose faith and love, in and for 
each other, might span even a greater. 

Louis, standing pale and calm by the 
little window, speaks to her, as she enters, 
with fond imperiousness. 

“Come here,” he says, holding out his 
arms, and Mazie goes quickly towards him, 
with such a wondrous light of Heaven 
knows what resolve and tenderness on her 
face, that a looker-on might have fancied 
their meeting the greeting of lovers re- 
united after long parting, not the begin- 
nivg of a separation bitter as that of death 
itself. 

With sweet, passionate kisses they had 
parted the night before; with sweet, pas- 
sionate kisses they meet again; and Mazie, 
her head laid back upon her lover’s breast, 
smiles up into his face, content, for the 
moment, in his nearness and his tender- 
ness ; blind, or striving to be so, to what 
is coming, and must come. 

For awhile they are both silent. The 
shadows flicker through the scented gera- 
niums, the poplar rustles softly in the 
breeze that is just strong enough to ruffle 
its countless leaves, turning them inside 
out to show their silver linings, 

“My love—my darling,” he says at 
length, speaking almost in a whisper, 
though there is none to hear, “ tell me— 
have they told you all?” 

Mazie must wake from out that dream 
of content. Lying on his breast, she has 
almost cheated herself into imagining all 
the sorrow that has come upon them both 
to be but a mad, strange fancy—a nightmare 
that will pass—a mist that will vanisb, 
and leave the clear shining of the sun 
in the lovely blue of a cloudless sky, and 
for a moment, as her lover speaks, a look 
of terror passes across her face, and she 
clings about him, trembling in every limb. 
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“Nay,” he says, “do not answer me, if 
it hurts you so much to speak——” 

At this she finds her tongue, and 
trembles no more. In her heart she is 
calling herself a pitiful coward. 

‘‘ Yes,” she says; and though he watches 
her lips as she speaks, he cannot see them 
quiver—‘“ Dumphie has told me all; and 
Aunt Dacie knows, too. Louis, it is 
terrible —- this thing that has come be- 
tween our lives to part them; but, my 
darling, we did not know. We must 
help each other—dearest one—we must 
help each other with all our hearts, to 
bear it bravely. And there is another 
thing I have thought of—we must try and 
do the best we can for that poor woman 
—I mean for——” 

“ My wife?” 

“Yes, She must be in great trouble, 
and great fear—about the trial, I mean. 
We must—— Oh, Louis, Louis! what is 
it, dear? What have I said ?” 

He has turned from her, leaning his 
arms upon the mantelshelf. His face is 
hidden in his hands. The bitterness of 
death seems to have fallen upon him. He 
sees that not even the edge of the darkest 
part of the cloud that overshadows them, 
has touched her consciousness. ‘ We 
musi do this,” ‘We must do that.” She 
thinks, poor soul! that still their pathways 
shall lie side by side; that still, hand in 
hand —though differently to what they 
once had hoped—the work life sets them 
shall be done. 

And how to tell her that indeed the past 
for them must be but as a story that 
is told, but as a dream that is past? 
When he lifts his face from the shelter of 
his hands; when he looks into her sweet, 
pale face once more, there is such a des- 
perate, hungry misery of longing in his 
eyes, that, with a stifled cry, she throws 
herself upon his breast again, clasping his 
neck with her soft, fond arms. 

* Listen to me, dear,” he says, laying 
one hand upon the head that is brought 
so low for his dear sake. “Help me, 
by being very brave, to tell you all 
the truth. We will do all we can, always 
—you and I—for all that need help and 
comfort ; but—Mazie—my darling, are you 
listening to me ¢” 

She lies very still in his embrace. Her 
eyes—clear, fond, and faithful—look up at 
him. He can hardly hear her breath come 
and go, so quietly she lies. 

“Yes,” he goes on, “I see you are; and 
I am sure you know what it is I have 








to tell you, and how hard it is to tell. 
Mazie, I must leave you; don’t you see, 
my darling? The life together that we 
have dreamed of, cannot be any more. 
Dear one, it would break our hearts! We 
could not bear it. Hope has been ours, 
and now we have lost it ; we have nothing 
to look forward to—nothing even to wait 
and work for. We could not go back to 
the old time and the old ways when we 
were only friends ; you know we could not. 
And it is a hard thing to say, but I must 
say it: the world is cruel—to a woman 
especially —and I must shield you—oh, my 
darling !—from all harm.” . . . 

She does not move or speak, and he, 
half in wonder, half in fear, hesitates a 
moment, then goes on : 

“Tt is better for us to face it at once, 
and help each other to bear it. It is like 
tearing the heart out of my breast to think 
of leaving you. And yet—ob, love, love! 
what is there else for me to do? I dare 
not take all your young life, and make it 
barren for my sake. You must be free. 
I dare not shut out all love from your 
heart because I cannot always hold you 
here in my arms like this. There is 
nothing for it but tc—let you go.” 

There was such desperate, hungry long- 
ing in his face as, with something very like 
a sob, he uttered those last words, that the 
anguish of seeing him eo suffer pierced 
through the mist that had gathered about 
Mazie, dulling her to the sense of pain, as 
a narcotic dulls suffering that is purely 
physical. 

She draws a long, shuddering breath; 
looks up into his face with wild, despairing 
eyes that are tearless and wide; clings 
to him with passionate, fond arms, and 
breaks into a bitter cry. 

‘Is there no way—oh, Louis, Louis, is 
there no way out of all this? Ob, my 
darling! Can you do nothing? I shall 
die if I have to give you up!” 

One of those waves of self-surrender 
that rise sometimes in a woman’s breast, 
sweeping all before it, is over Mazie now. 
In such an hour the praise or blame of 
men seems a thing not worth weighing in 
the balance ; the smile of heaven, as some 
fair far-off sky hidden by the storm-clouds 
of passion and of pain. What matters it, 
so long as one fond heart does not die of 
longing—so long as one dear life is not 
broken and bereft? Even love turns 
epecial pleader against itself. 

“ What if the world turn from me? Is 
not the man I love more to me than 
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many worlds? Do I hold myself so great 
a thing that I hesitate to give my own 
poor life to purchase the perfect content 
of his? Am I but a coward after all, that 
I cannot ‘count the world well lost,’ for 
the sake of this dear love of mine ?” 

Such thoughts as these, and others akin 
to them, may rise and seethe in a woman’s 
heart, like the terrible, eager wave that 
has just climbed and crossed the barrier 
of the sand, and, if the man’s arm is not 
strong enough to guide her through the 
flood, if the man’s hand is not powerful 
enough to uphold her, then may two lives 
drift out on to the sea whose shores are 
desolation and regret. 

The woman’s eyes are dazzled by one 
vision— 

Only to be 


As now awhile, for ever then 
Together—I and he! 


The man’s clearer vision can look farther 
ahead, and see things more truly, recog- 
nising the fact that the joy paid for by 
such a price as a ruined life, shall turn to 
dust and ashes in the mouth. 

From that wild appeal, uttered by the 
lips of the woman he so passionately loves, 


Louis Draycott turns away. He feels as 
if he cannot meet her haggard, heavy eyes 
and live. This sudden revolt on her part 
against fate and life, is an unlooked-for 
ordeal. For the moment, he cannot face 
it; and she, seeing him turn from her, 
thinks that she has made him angry with 
her—though, Heaven knows, she scarce 
knows what she says—and tearing herself 
from his arms, she flings herself face down- 
wards, in an agony of grief, upon the 
couch that stands beside the window. 
There lies the nut-brown head, low bowed 
in humiliation and despair. The leaf- 
shadows wander over the bright rippling 
hair like pitying spirit-fingers striving to 
comfort. There is the distant mellowed 
sound of church bells far away ; the voice 
of a girl, in the street below, crying— 
‘‘Roses, fresh roses.” Ah me! what 
mockery it seemed to those from whose 
lives all the roses were fading, withering, 
dying ! 

But Louis Draycott is silent still. 

He wages bitter war with himself. He 





dare not look upon that precious love 
of his, lying there desolate and broken 
down, until he is the victor in that awful 
struggle, 

Thoughts rise up tempting him ; long- 
ings, passionate and intense, possess his 
soul, The world is so wide a place. May 
it not be that somewhere upon the earth 
there exists a quiet resting-place, where 
they two, who love each other so dearly, 
shall be safe—unknown and unmolested ? 

Yet, even in the moment that this 
thought flashes through his tortured mind, 
the conviction runs parallel with it, that 
neither of them—neither Mazie nor him- 
self—could be happy in such fashion ; that, 
though love might endure, regret would 
ever keep sad fellowship along with it; 
that, though the law would free him from 
the shackles that bind him, and let him 
call Mazie his wife, he must do all this at 
the cost of sacrificing his own convictions, 
his creed, his service in the Master’s vine- 
yard. 

A moment more he struggles with his 
own will ; then—his face white and drawn, 
his lips pale, his hands cold and trembling 
—he is the master of that will, he is the 
victor in the fight. 

A moment more and he is kneeling by 
Mazie’s side, and has drawn her to his 
breast, has cradled her in his arms, as a 
mother cradles a suffering child. 

The storm of passion has swept over her 
—has passed—and now she lies back calm 
and white, and her arm steals about his 
neck. 

“You are right, dear,” she says, ‘as 
you always are. Only give me a little 
time, and you will see I shall be quite 
brave. When you are gone away from me 
I shall always be very busy—there is so 
much to do for every one, isn’t there ? 
Besides, perhaps, I shall not be so 
very lonely, after all. I shall have so 
many sweet, dear thoughts to bear me 
company ; there will be every little thing 
that has happened ever since I first knew 
you, to think of, won’t there? not once, 
but over and over again ; and there have 
been so many happy things, I—shall— 
have a rich—store—of—memories——” 

But here the poor soul falls a-weeping. 
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